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At a meeting of the Committees of Salem, Pleasant 


= Plain, Red Cedar and Western Plain Quarterly 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF INDIANA]! Meetings, held at Spring Creek, 12th month 11th, 
YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS, 1859. | 1858, to take into consideration the propriety of 
requesting the establishment of a Yearly Meeting 

(Continued from page 102.) | in lowa. , 







Seventh-day morning, Tenth month 1st.— | The conference was introduced into a lively 
The fullowing Friends are appointed to prepare exercise on the important subject for which it 4 
and produce to our next Yearly Meeting, a8 had convened, and after a free expression of 
ability may be afforded and way open for it, a sentiment, we are united in judgment that the 
suitable document, setting forth the views of our time has come to forward such a proposition to 
Society on the proper observance of the First- | yp, Yearly Meeting. 
day of the week, viz.: Joseph Doan, Elijah | Different propositions having been introduced, 

Coffin, Lindley M. Hoag, Richard J. Hubbard, ' and freely discussed in much harmony and con- 
David Mote, William Haughton, Joseph Cox ' deacension, we are united in proposing for the 
Enos G. Pray, Absalom Dennis and David | gonsideration of the Quarterly Meetings that the 
Judkins. f b ' .. | location of said Yearly Meeting be in the 

The following report from the united commit- | vicinity of Oskaloosa, in Mahaska county, and 
tees of Salem, Pleasant Plain, Red Cedar and! to commence on Fifth-day preceding the seed 
Western Plain Quarterly Meetings, together | pirgt. day in the Ninth month, and a meeting 






















with the annexed minutes showing the action of fo, worship on Fourth-day previous, both at 1] 
those meetings thereon, has been read, and the o'clock, A. M. The meeting of ministers and : 
proposition therein contained for the establish- elders to be held on Third-day preceding, at 11 
ment of a Yearly Meeting, to be known by the | o'¢lock, A. M.; and to be known by the name 
name of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends, has of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
received se ri us consideration, and, under a feel. Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
ing nea of ae and importance of the | Conference, WiLLer Dortanp, Clerk. 
roposed movement, this meeting unites In ap- | : ’ ' . . . 
ikiiee the following named Friends in ae | a sige Daas ee eee 
junction with a like committee from the women’s |“ >° ey ee ee ne en ee 
meeting, to visit the Quarterly Meetings in Lowa, | to the meeting, and the new regulations proposed 










° ’| by the committee are adopted. 

with the liberty of visiting any of their subordi- | ; P 

nate meetings, if the y should think it right to REPORT OF THE BOARDING SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

do so, and to report to our next Yearly Meeting} The Committee having charge of the Boarding 


their judgment as to the propricty of granting 
the ‘7 st, viz.: Daniel Williams, Jacob Had- 
ley, Luke Thomas, George Evans, Blijah Coffin 
Isaac Jay, Micajah (. Binford, Joseph Cox, 


School, are enabled to report that it has had a 
more liberal patronage the past year than hereto- 
fore, the average number in attendance having 
been, during the winter session, one hundred 
7 
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wil twenty-eight, ma hee summer eighty, mcking) 
one hundred and four, for the year. 

The health of the family has been generally 
good, although the measles, in a mild form, pre- 
vailed to some extent in the summer; and we 
have also to record the removal by death last 
winter of a young man about twenty-one years of 
age by typhoid fever. This afflictive dispensa- 
tion is the second of the kind which has occurred 
in the institution since its establishment. 

The Meeting for Worship has been kept up to 
satisfaction, and frequently attended by members 
of the Committee. 

Committees from most of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings have attended our semi-annual examinations, 
and conferred with us to our help and encourage- 
ment. 

The literary progress of the students has been, 
in a general way, highly satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee, and we have comfort in believing that 
the efforts which have been made to promote the 
moral and religious instruction in connection 
therewith, have had a favorable effect with a large 
roportion of them, giving ground of hope that a 
Losttng benefit may be the result. 

The school continues to be self-sustaining, as 
appears by the financial exhibit, and, in order to 
guard against future embarrassment, the Com- 
mittee have concluded to set apart annually 
seven and a half per cent. on eight thousand 
dollars, which is invested in the steam fixtures, 


furniture and library, to cover the depreciation 
which takes place, beyond the ordinary repairs, 
and to create a fund for their renewal when 


necessary. . . ” . 


The Winter Session in future is to be com- 
menced on Fourth-day next after the second 
First-day in the Tenth month, and continue 
twenty weeks, and the Summer Session commence 
three weeks after the close of the Winter Term. 

Signed by direction of the Committee, Ninth 
month 28th, 1859. James Tayror, Clerk. 
> * * * + + 

The meeting then adjourned until 10 o’clock, 
Second-day morning ; a meeting for worship to 
be held at this place, both inside and outside of 
the house to-morrow at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 
83 o'clock, P.M. A meeting to be held the 
saine hours at New Garden. 

Second-day morning, Tenth month 3d.—-The 
meeting assembled according to adjournment. 

Our Committee on Indian Concerns make re- 
port as below; which has been read and is 
satisfactory to the meeting. The Committee is 
continued, and encouraged to further labor in 
the concern as way may open and ability be 
given. The proposition to raise 3800 is united 
with by the meeting, and the subordinate meet- 
ings are directed to raise that sum accordingly 
in their respective proportions; and forward the 
same as early as practicable to William Cross- 
man, Cincinnati, Ohio, Treasurer of the Com- 
Inittee 
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REPORT ON INDIAN CONCERNS. 


—————» 


To the Yearly Meeting : 

Dear Friends,—Our school for the benefit 
and improvement of the Shawnee Indians was 
kept up under the superintendence of our Friends, 
Simon D. Harvey and wife, until about the 
middle of the Third month last, when the time 
for which they were engaged having expired, 
they returned home, leaving the establishment 
in charge of our young friends, Caleb Harvey 
and Rebecca, his wife, for about two months. 

In the Fifth month last, our Committee were 
enabled to obtain the services of our friends, 
Simon D. Harvey and wife, for the further term of 
one year or more as Superintendents; and Maria 
Hussey was engaged to take charge of the 
school. The Committee also set apart our 
friends, Simon Hadley and Mary J. Hadley, his 
wife, as a deputation to go with them, and render 
such advice and assistance as they might be 
enabled. They all arrived at the establishment 
in the Sixth month, and the school was soon 
after opened under favorable auspices—the 
school roll numberimg thirty-two, and the high- 
est number in attendance being twenty-seven. 

By the report of the Superintendents, it ap- 
pears they have harvested and stored up in good 
order 413 dozen of wheat, 600 dozen of oats, and 
16 tons of excellent hsy—the corn, potatoes and 
garden vegetables would Probably yield an aver- 
age crop. >. 

(To be concluded.) 


Ee — 


CIRCULATION OF THE “ PLEA FOR LIBERTY OF 
CONSCIENCE,” ISSUED BY LONDON YEARLY 
MEETING. 

At a Meeting for Sufferings, held the 1st of Tenth 
Month, 1858. 

The committee on the presentation of the Plea 
on behalf of Liberty of Conscience, presented the 
following report of the proceedings of the Depu- 
tation who have visited the north of Europe, in 
order to the circulation of the document. 

“The Deputation appointed by the Me —_ 
for Sufferings to circulate the Plea for Liberty of 
Conscience i in the North of Europe, (with the ex- 
ception of Joseph Cooper, unexpectedly prevent- 
ed ), left London for that service, accompanied by 
their young friend Francis J. Fry, on the 20th 
of the Seventh month, and proceeded direct by 
way of Calais, Berlin, and Stettin, to Petersburg, 
which city they reached on the 27th of that 
month. 

We took the earliest opportunity of obtain- 
ing an interview with Prince Gortschakoff, the 
Prime Minister of Russia, who was with the 
Court at Petershoff, a few miles distant. Our 
object in visiting Petersburg was stated to the 
minister to be, to present to the Emperor and to 
his Ministers, ‘and others in authority, a copy of 
the document, and otherwise to give circulation 
to the same. He attentively read it, and com- 
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mented upon it, but said that it was not adapted 
to their country, and that he could not sanction 
its circulation in Russia—that they tolerated all 
religious sects who came to reside amongst them, 
but “they could not sanction any dissent ‘from the 
National Church on the part of its members, or 
the propagation of any views in opposition to it ; 

that such a principle would lead to great con- 
fusion. He discouraged an interview with the 
Emperor, whose sentiments in the matter he 
stated would accord with his own; at the same 
time stating that he would present the copy de- 
signed for the Emperor, and report to him the 
result of our interview ; adding, 


that he could) Finland, and to others in authority. 


, 
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of the serfs, (comprising many millions), and that 
it was one which met the cordial approval of a 
large portion of the nation, and presented a boon 
to the people, which, under the Divine blessing, 
is calculated in an eminent degree to advance the 
welfare of the Russian empire. 

The deputation left Petersburg by steamer 
on the 8th of the Eighth month, and arrived at 
Stockholm on the 12th, the vessel stopping by 
the way at Revel, Helsingfors, and Abo. At 
the latter place time was afforded for personally 
presenting copies of the Plea to the Governor of 
the city, to the head of the Lutheran Church in 


Our way 


assure us such was the high esteem entertained was, we felt, opened in that place by the grateful 
for the Society of Friends, that if « any people had |estimation in which the recent liberality and 


been allowed to circulate such a document, it 
would have been they. 

Some remarks were offered encouraging the} 
free circulation of the Holy Scriptures in Russia. | 
The Prince stated that there was full liberty to 
circulate the Bible among all classes not of the 
Greek Church, in their respective languages, but | 
that their Church did not sanction the Bible being 
circulated in the vernacular language of Russia ; 


. : : 
that the Sclavonic was the language of the |: 


Church, and that all who desired to have the 
Bible in that language might have it through the 
priests on very reasonable terms. 

The way being thus closed for a general dis- 
tribution of the Plea, we left with Prince Gort- | 
schakoff a manuscript copy for the Emperor ; and 


sympathy of Friends towards the sufferers in Fin- 

| land was held, and which was warmly acknow- 
| ledged by sev eral with whom we had intercourse. 

The situation of Sweden is widely different 

| from that of Russia, as to freedom of action ; for 

| whilst the law in regard to religious liberty limits 
'the assembling for public worship to the estab- 

|lished Lutheran religion, the press is left at full 
\liberty. The deputation, through the kind 
| assistance of some friends to whom they had an 
| introduction, immediately proceeded to give free 
circulation to the document in Sweden. A new 

edition of it in the Swedish language was printed, 

and a copy, accompanied with a short note, was 

addressed to the ministers of State, and most of 

| the members of the Four Houses of the Diet, viz: 


subsequently limited its circulation to several of| the Nobles, the Clergy, the Burghers, and the 
the ministers of state and public officers, both in | Peasants, and to various public officers, the heads 


Petersburg and Moscow, whose names we ob- 
tained, and a few of whom we saw, together with 
some of the ecclesiastics ; also to the various 
Protestant ministers and governors of provinces, 
accompanying the same with a note. This limited 
distribution was confined to copies in the German 
and French languages. The publie press we 
found to be altogether closed against such an 
object. 

It may be interesting to our friends to be in- 


formed that, though the general question of 
religious liberty in Russia seemed so much in | 


abeyance, we received intelligence whilst in that 
country that the sect of the Malakanes, princi- 
pally resident in the south, and whose position in 
past days had excited much interest among the 
members of our Society, were as a religious com- 
munity maintaining their ground undisturbed by 
the authorities ; and were described by those 
who have had recent intercourse with them, as a 
religiously minded people, separated from the 
National Church, rejecting its forms and cere- 
monies, professing principles in conformity with 
Holy Scripture, and to a great extent living up 
to them, and marked by much spiritual-minded- 
ness. 

We were also interested in learning that 
measures are now in progress for carrying into 
effect the edict of the Emperor for the liberation 


of the clergy, the governors of provinces, the 
| heads of the Universities of Upsala and Lund, 
| and leading men iv various departments ; and 
| several of them were personally waited upon. 
Through the kind offices of the British 
Charge d’ Affaires at Stockholm, an interview was 
had with Baron Manderstrém, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Sweden, when the object and proceedings 
of the deputation were fully stated. The Baron 
gave us a courteous reception, expressed his con- 
|cern at the existing laws of Sweden regarding 
liberty of conscience, and alluded to the fact of 
| the king’s desire for their repeal, which he trust- 
ed would be effected before long, acknowledging 
that the efforts of the Society of Friends in this 
matter were seasonable. A manuscript copy, 
with a letter addressed to the Crown Prince, who 
acts as Regent, during the illness of the King, 
but who was absent in a distant part of the king- 
dom, was left with the minister. The editors of 


the two leading journals in Sweden were also 


seen, and arrangements made for the insertion of 
the document in their columns. Passing through 
Gottenburg some further attention was given to 
its circulation in that part of Sweden. 

We arrived at Copenhagen on the 22nd of 
the Eighth month. In this capital, as in Stock- 
holm, we found full liberty to give free circula- 


tion to the Plea. An edition in the Danish 
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language was promptly printed, and arrange- 
ments were made to give it a wide circulation, 
accompanied by a note. It was addressed to the 


members of the two houses of Parliament, the} 


various members of Government, the heads of 
the Church, the governors of Provinces, &c. The 
Prime Minister was waited upon, and a manu- 
script copy addressed to the King was left in 
charge with him. Various other parties were 
also called upon. 

It was gratifying to learn that some of the 
obnoxious laws which cro all dissent from the 
Established Church have been rece ntly rescinded, 
and that now perfect freedom exists in Denmark, 
to meet together for Divine Worship. It was 
interesting to learn from some parties in connec- 
tion with the Baptists whom we met at Copen- 
hagen, that when our late dear friends, Elizabeth 
J. Fry and Joseph John Gurney, visited that 
city, in the year 1841, and found them in prison 
for their conscientious dissent from the establish- 
ed worship, the representation of the case to the 
King by our friends, led to their liberation, and, 
in the opinion of our informants, had done much 
to make way for the alteration in the laws. 

From Copenhagen we proceeded to Ham- 
burg. This city and its suburbs contain a popu- 
lation of 150,000, and form an independent 
State, governed by its own laws. The Lutheran 
religion is the State religion, and considerable 
restrictions are imposed upon all who dissent 
from it. Here, again, the way was open for free 
distribution of the Plea, and a note was addressed 
to all the public officers, comprising the Burgo 
masters, Syndics,and Senate, also to the clergy 
and others of influence; and several of them | 
were called upon. The head Burgomaster re- 
ceived a manuscript copy, which he. promised to 
present to the council in the name of the Society. 
The editors of the two leading journals were seen, 
and arrangements made for the insertion of the 
Plea. As both these papers have an extensive 
circulation throughout Germany, and are fre- 
quently quoted in other papers, and as the inser- 
tion was accompanied by an editorial article 
drawing attention to the visit, it was considered 
an important medium for diffusing the sentiments 
set forth in the Plea. 

We subsequently visited the small State of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, where also dissent from 
the established religion is forbidden by law. This 
independent Duchy contains about 500,000 
inhabitants, and the city of Schwerin has a popu- 
lation of upwards of 22,000. We were introduced 
to the Prime Minister, who received us with 
much courtesy, and kindly entered into the sub- 
ject of our visit. The Grand Duke’s engage- 
ments not allowing of a personal interview, a 
manuscript copy of the Plea was left with his| 
secretary at the palace, accompanied by a letter 
calling his attention specially to its contents. In 
this small State various other channels also pre- 
sented for its circulation, both by personal inter- 


view and otherwise; in which service we were 
kindly assisted by our friend Dr. Seebohm, a 
| resident at Schwerin. 

Here the service of the deputation in the 
circulation of the document closed, and after 
spending a day with our friends at Minden, we 
/returned direct to London, which place we were 
| favored to reach on the 5th of Ninth month. 

We desire to record, with thankfulness to 
Divine Providence, the preservation extended to 
us by sea and land, in a journey of upwards of 
4000 miles. In view of the countries we have 
visited, and in tracing the information received, 
| combined with our own observations as afforded 
| by a transient visit, we have had strongly im- 
pressed upon us the evils arising from a State- 
Church Establishment ; which is so opposed to 
that liberty taught in the pages of the New 
Testament, and which hes tended to set up the 
authority of man in the Church, in opposition to 
the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, its ever- 
blessed and lawful head. 

In the various Protestant countries we have 
visited, we have had affecting evidence of the 
prevailing neglect of public worship, and the 
consequent low state of religion which ensues. 

In Sweden we were, however, infurmed that 
there was much religious awakening in various 
directions ; that the people, dissatisfied with the 
empty forms and ceremonies of religion, without 
withdrawing from the national worship, were 
often meeting in private companies to read the 
Bible, and for mutual edification; and that, in 
that country also, there were great accessions to 
the Baptists, who, as a section of the Christian 
Church, are still subject to much perse -cution, and 
| are objects of tender sympathy and interest. 

Ropert Forster, 

RoBERT CHAKLETON, 

Francis J. Fry, 
London, 1st of Tenth month, 1858.’’ 


— ~+1r 





From the Journal of Prison Discipline. 
A DAY IN THE EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY 
(Concluded from page 104.) 

B. Do you know the order of proceeding on 
Sunday ? 

A. I am told the meals are served at the same 
time, except that the supper is half an hour 
earlier. There is religious service in each corri- 
dor, at 9 o’clock on every Lord’s day, lasting 
about an hour. The door of each cell is so far 
opened as to allow the inmate to hear, while no 
opportunity is given to see or communicate with 
the tenant of any other. In the afternoon of the 
Sabbath several of the members of the Visitivg 
Committee are at the prison and engaged in per- 
| Sonal conversation with the men. The cells are 
lighted on that evening as on every other. And 
what say you now to the humanity of the sepa- 
rate system of discipline ? Does it savor ot 
harshness and cruelty, or does it not, on the other 
hand, combine in an eminent degree the two 
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grand features of a penal institution, suffering | 
and reformation ? 

B. Lam not prepared to say whether there is 
not a needless and dangerous seclusion. There | 
is, however, much more intercourse than I had 
supposed between the officers and the men. Do 
you suppose there is really much visiting done by 
the members of the Society you speak of ? 

A. I am not aware of the actual amount of 
this kind of service; but the person you see 
standing at the cell-door yonder is one of them. 
He is familiar with German, and makes it a point 
to visit convicts of that nation, and does it faith- 
fully, as I am told. Let us ask him how much of 
this sort of visiting there is. 

( To the Visitor.) Pray, sir, can you tell us how 
far this system of visiting these prisoners is | 
carried by your colleagues? for we understand | 
you are one of the Visiting Committee from the 
Prison Society in this city. 

Visitor. Yes. I have been engaged in this 
way for some two or three years, chiefly to a 
particular class of prisoners. We make periodi- 
cal reports to the Society of the number of visits 
paid, and of everything in the condition of the 
prison or its inmates that requires attention. I 
have here [taking out his memorandum-book] a | 
minute showing that in the last sixteen weeks, 
one hundred and twenty-seven visits have been 
made, and thirteen hundred and thirty-nine inter- 
views had with prisoners in their cells. 

A. I suppose a larger amount of this service 
might be profitably bestowed. 

Visitor. No doubt of it. But it requires no 
little judgment and tact to deal with such a class 
of men in such circumstances; and a judicious 

- visit once in a couple of weeks is better than a 
daily visit from such as lack the proper qualifica- 
tions. 

A. What think you now of the extent of 
intercourse with the honest part of mankind 
which these poor wretches enjoy, while shut out 
from the company of those in the same condemna- 
tion ? 

B. Why, it certainly looks very well. But we 
have seen only the bright side of the picture. 
We have not been taken to the cells of those 
whose health of body and mind has been im- 
paired if not destroyed. 

A. But do tell me what you have seen to sug- 
gest such an idea. Are not all the srrangements 
of the institution admirably fitted to produce the 
effects desired, viz. : to separate the offender from 
all the associations and temptations of his past 
life, and place him under the best reformatory in- 
fluences which imprisonment allows, and all this 
with as much compassion and kindness as may 
consist with a proper measure of penal suffering ? 

B. All this may be, and I confess I have seen 
nothing in the system to conflict with that rep- 
resentation, but [ have always supposed, as I 
told you at first, that this method of discipline 
was open to that objection. 
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A. Not at all. There are doubtless insane 
men in every large prison always. They may 
not always be reported nor even registered as in- 
sane, and, perhaps, they are not less responsible 
for their acts than other men. But I believe it 
may be safely said that the prisons on the sepa- 
rate system show a lower per centage of mortality 
and insanity—both in the United States and in 
EKurope—than those in which association prevails. 
To determine the relative proportion, however, 
with satisfaction, all other things must be equal 
in the prisons compared, except the single princi- 
ple of separation or association. The warden in- 
forms me that he has not a single prisoner of 
unsound mind in custody at this time whose 
calamity can be traced, in the remotest degree, 
to the absence of convict society, or who would 
have been less likely to be insane in any other 
prison. Men are sent here oftentimes, he says, 
who were known to be insane at the time they 
committed the offence for which they were 
sentenced. Others have been subject to turns of 
insanity all their lives, and others still are so 
little above idiocy as to be scarcely responsible 
for their acts. In all largely populated prisons 
this class is found, and if there are apparently 
more in a separate prison than in others, it must 
be either that the reports of such prisons are 
more faithful, or that the separation of each 
prisoner from his fellows gives the officers a per- 
fect knowledge of his state and condition in this 
respect. 

But there is the medical officer passing out. 
Let us inquire of him.—Pray, doctor, what is the 
actual condition of your prisoners as it respects 
the influence of your peculiar discipline on the 
mind ? 

Doctor. I have a memorandum of the last re- 
port I made to the Inspectors, which I need not 
alter if I were to make a report now. You can 
judge for yourselves. No. 2850 is a colored 
male. Was decidedly insane when received and 
bas been so ever since. 

No. 2549 is a white male. Sent from the 
State Lunatic Asylum for safe keeping. He has 
been here some time, and for the last two years 
has exhibited no violent symptoms. 

No. 2596 is a white male, whose intellectual 
capacity is of a very low grade, and whose insan- 
ity is the result of self-abuse. 

No. 3529, white male, was rendered insane by 
the same habit; but I am happy to say he has 
improved, and may yet regain what little intellect 
he before possessed. 

_ No. 2566, colored male, has been registered as 
insane, but my own impression is that he is a 
man of violent temper, but not unsound in any 
sense to make him irresponsible for his conduct. 

Nos. 3808 and 3738, both white men, possess 
naturally such an extremely low grade of intellect 
that I should regard them much more suitable 
inmates of an asylum for idiots than subjects of 
prison discipline. 
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B&. Then you do not report a single prisoner 
as a sufferer in mind by the course of treatment 
you adopt. 

Doctor. I have told you the actual condition 
of the prisoners. And in respect to bodily health, 
I do not know where you can find a free com- 
munity of five hundred adults that excel them. 

B. All this is certainly very satisfactory. But 
tell me, what do you consider the chief advantage 
of separation ? 

A. Why very clearly one advantage is the 
opportunity of adapting the details of discipline 
to the character and temperament of each 
individual. Then there are the facilities afford- 
ed to teachers and visitors to be with the prison- 
ers at any time without the embarrassment or 
interruption of the presence of others, or any 
encroachment on the rights of contractors. Then 
there is the opportunity of the convict to survey 
his past course and contemplate the picture apart 
from the stimulus and hardihood which would be 
derived from the company of other criminals. 
But more than all, perhaps, we may regard the 
absence of opportunities to form or preserve 
criminal associations as among the chief advan- 
tages of separation. Prisoners cannot recognize 
each other from having been confined at the 
same time in such a prison. I think I mention- 
ed to you a singular fact, related by a former 
warden of the Eastern Penitentiary. He was 
standing on one of the wharves in this city, and 
saw four laboring men employed in various ways, 
and some rods apart. He knew them all as hav- 

ing been in his custody; all of them at the same 
time recognized him, but neither of them was 
aware that the other three had ever occupied 
such a relation! When we consider what multi- 
tudes are drawn back into criminal courses by 
i meeting with prison comrades or acquaintances, 
or under a threat of exposure if they do not com- 
ply with the solicitations of evil companions, we 
canuot but regard the individual separation of 
each convict from his fellows as a principle 
essential to every humane and efficient system of 
prison discipline 
. B. 1 believe the chief point in which the 
i friends of separation regard their system as 
superior, is that of non-intercourse, and yet I 
have been assured, upon what I regarded as reli- 
able authority, that there is communication between 
them, in various ways—that the occupants of ad- 
joining cells have intelligible signals—that the 
































































which the prisoner can climb, communication can 
be had by the skylight. 

: A. You have been misinformed, I apprehend, 
or at least you have received a wrong impression. 









some way of notifying each other of their being 





there. 
system effectually prevents any such recognition 
as shall avail either of them for evil purposes, 
after they leave the prison; and secondly, that 
it enables a prisoner, who chooses completely to 
dissolve his connection with his guilty comrades, 
to do so. 
suits and associations has a favorable opportunity 
in a separate prison to break away from them, 
and this is the first step towards reformation. In 
a congregate prison this opportunity is denied. 
There the convict is temporarily separated from 
the ‘scattered legion of law-breakers who are still 
at large, to mingle with a captured gang, hud- 
dled together in one place. 


water passages afford aveuues for sound, and that | 
in cells which are furnished with looms, on| 


many other dangers supposed to be formidable in 


| 
hot and savage lands. 


I have never heard that the advocates of convict | 
separation claim to have succeeded in making it 
physically impossible for any two out of four or 
five hundred men together in a prison, to find 
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The most they claim is, first, that their 


A man who is tired of criminal pur- 


I cannot frame an apology for the neglect or 


indifference which is shown in most of our com- 
munities on this subject. 
that hundreds of convicts this day in the prisons 
of the United States are contriving schemes of 
atrocious villany, the accomplishment of which 
will involve immense losses of property—acts of 
gross cruelty, the sacrifice of life, and the wide 
extension of criminal agencies. They are brought 


There is no question 


together under circumstances eminently favorable 
to such plots, so far as motives and means are 
concerned. The timid are emboldened, the nov- 
ice instructed, and the wavering confirmed ina 
life of crime. Indeed, it is scarcely credible, 
that in such a day as this, there could be an 
honest doubt that the true policy of the State— 
to say nothing of humanity—demands that every 
convict shall pass the term of his ‘mprisonment 
apart from convict society. The fact that one 
unhappy wretch wants to be alone would justify 
the government in compelling one hundred to try 
the same discipline. From my interviews with 
convicts and untried prisoners, (and it has been 
considerable,) I am persuaded that more than 
one-half of them would esteem such a separation 
a blessed boon, and I am confident that the ad- 
vantage to the public would be inestimable. 

B. I thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to investigate the subject so fully, and I must 
say that my own prejudices are removed, and I 
will do what I can to remove them from the 
minds of others. 





—~-- 
From the London Patriot. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


The following letter from Dr. Livingstone is 
of so recent a date as the 30th of July. This 
bold and successful explorer has, apparently, sus- 
tained no losses in his party from the climate and 


He writes apparently in 
perfect health, and as for his spirits, they seem 
to be uniformly cheerful. The letter is ad- 
dressed to Sir George Grey :— 


‘*Kongoue Harbor, July 30, 1859. 
“ Dear Sir George-—We are now about to 
‘deliver our letters to H. M. ship Persian, and 
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though I know that she has one on board for you 
of May last, I add a few words to that, as we are 
sending some Buarge seeds and living plants of 
the Motsikiri. Dr. Kirk will write Mr. MacGib- 
bon as to how they are to be disposed, and I have 
now to beg your good offices for speedy transmis- 
sion to their destination. The Buarge will do 
well in Natal, in localities where other cultiva- 
tion is impossible. Should it grow, no care is 
required for an annual crop, (a comfortable fact 
for all Hottentots, English, Dutch and African), 
for it is simply pollarded when the fibre is mature 
in the thinner branches. The seeds yield a paint 
or drying oil. Some are for India and others 

for Natal ; and we shall send more when we can. 
There are p ylants too of Motsikiri, a tree the seed 
of which yields a fat, and an oil valuable in 
commerce. It is exported from Whambane. We 


have. sent home a report, the joint productions 
of Dr. Kirk and myself, on the African fever ; 
and we think our experience of it has rendered 
it a less formidable disease than heretofore. 


will probably be published. 


This 


“We have been able to furnish a report on 
the navigation of the Zambesi, after seeing all 
the changes to which it is annually liable. From 





what we have observed in an unus sually dry year, 
a vessel, drawing two feet, such as they are 
obliged to use on the Mississippi, could ply the 
whole of ordinary years. During four or five 
months each year large vessels could ascend to 
Tete. There the river is 964 yards from bank 
to bank, about three times the width of the 
Thames at London Bridge; at the broadest parts 
it is about three miles, and divided into five or 
six channels. A tide-pole, put up at my sugges- 
tion by Major Sheard, showed a gradual rise 
above low water mark of eight feet, then a 
variation from eight to fifteen feet, during some 
months, then a gradual decrease to 3}. The low 
water mark adopted was the surface of that in 
which from 18 inches to 24 inches were found in 
certain crossings from one channel to — 
The channels then contained reaches, miles 
length, of 8 or 10 feet, but in the crossings we 
had much diffie vulty. The vessel of 31.3 inches 
being of what is called the ‘ Niger canoe or pot- 
bellied shape,’ and so weak an engine as to be 
unable to help us in the difficulty. She was 
tnly 1-16th of an inch thick in the beginning, 
and is now like an old copper kettle full of holes 
at one part. We are about to try Nyinyesi from 
the Shire, if she will only stick together so long. 
The Shire is more easily navigated than the 
Zambesi, as we have two or three fathoms con- 
stantly, and can steam by night. We are io 
hopes, after surmounting a thirty-mile difficulty | 
of getting on the lakes of Eastern Africa, and 
then we go to the Makololo country either afloat 
or afoot. 








(Signed) “ Davip LIVINGSTONE.” 


The following is a letter of earlier date, but 


giving a more minute account of the Doctor's 
recent geographical discoveries :— 
“ River Shire, June 1. 
My dear Sir Ge orge,—We have lately dis- 
covered a very fine lake by going up this river 
in the steam launch about 100 miles, and then 
marching some fifty on foot. It is called Shirwa, 
and Lake Ngami is a mere pond in comparison. 
It is, moreover, particularly interesting, from the 
fact reported by the natives on its shores, that 
it is separated by a strip of land of only five or 
six miles in width, from Nyanja or Lake N’yin- 
yesi—the Stars—which Burton has gone to ex- 
plore. We could hear nothing of his party at 
Shirwa, and having got no European news since 
you kindly sent some copies of the Times last 
year, we are quite in the dark as to whether he 
has succeeded or not. Lake Shirwa has no out- 
let, and its waters are bitter, but drinkable. It 
abounds in fishes, leeches, alligators and hippo- 
potami. We discovered also, by examining par- 
tially a branch of the Shire called Ruo, that one 
portion of Shirwa is not more than thirty miles 
distant from a point that may easily be reached 
by this launch, which, by newspaper measure- 
ment, draws thirteen inches, and actually thirty- 
one inches. The Lake Shirwa is very grand; it 
is surrounded on all sides by lofty green moun- 
tains. Dzombo, or as people nearest it say 
‘Zomba,’ is over 6,000 feet high, of the same 
shape as Table Mountain, but inhabited on the 
top: others are equally high, but inaccessible. 
It is a highland region, the lake itself being 
about 2,000 feet above the sea; it is 20 or 30 
miles wide, and 50 or 60 long. On going some 
way up a hill, we saw in the far distance two 
mountain tops, rising like little islands on a 
watery horizon. An inhabited mountain island 
stands near where we first came to it. From the 
size of thé waves it is supposed to be deep 
“Dr. Kirk and I, with fifteen Makololo, 
formed the land party. The country is well 
peopled, and very much like Londa in the mid- 
dle of the country, many streams rising _ of 
bogs—the vegetation ne: irly identical also. Never 
saw so much cotton grown as among the ‘Man- 
ganga of the Shire and Shirwa V alleys ; all spin 
and weave it. These are the latitudes which I 
have always pointed out as the cotton and sugar 
lands; they are pre-eminently so; but such is 
the disinterestedness of some “people, that labor 
is exported to Bourbon instead of being employed 
here. The only trade the people have is that of 
slaves, and the only symptoms of impudence we 
met were from a party of Bajana slave-traders ; 
but they changed their deportment instantly on 
hearing that we were English and not Portuguese. 
There are no Maravi at or near Shirwa; they are 
all west of the Shire, so this lake can searcely be 
called ‘ Lake Maravi’—the Portuguese know no- 
thing of it; but the Minister who claimed (Blue 
Book for 1857) the honor of first traversing the 
African continent for two black men with Portu- 
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guese names must explain why they did not 
cross Sheriva. It lies some forty or fifty miles 
on each side of the latitude of Mozambique. 
“They came to Tete only, and lacked at least 
400 miles of Mozambique. We go back to 
Shirwa in July, and may make a push for 
N’yinyesi. . 7 * ” 


“ Davip LIVINGSTONE.” 
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‘bondage may be prolonged,’ or being im any 
way “accessary to this enormous national evil.” 
|The duty, too, of pleading with the slaveholders 
'to let the oppressed go free, and of bearing a 
| public testimony against slavery, has often been 
|recognized in our several Yearly Meetings, by 
| presenting memorials on the subject to various 


| legislative bodies and by issuing addresses to the 


| nobis 
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re Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in an address on 
Slavery to the citizens of the United States, in 
= To behold this 


portentuus cloud spreading and thickening with 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 29, 1859. 


=== 


1837, used this language : 


THe Riot at Harper’s Ferry.—In our 
Summary of News last week, reference was made 
to an extraordinary outbreak at Harper’s Ferry 
on the 17th inst. Its real character and object 
have been fully declared by the leader of the 
riot—John Brown, formerly of Kansas—being 
an attempt to put an end to Slavery by force of 
arms. Without taking into view the immorality 
of the proceeding, the prospect of success was 
so utterly hopeless as to induce the belief that 
the principal actors must have been laboring un-| serious consideration, in view of the continued 
der a species of insanity, or the blindest fanati-| increase of slavery and the re-opening of the 
cism. Nothing short of this could lead them - African slave trade. The Minute says, “The 
expect the aid necessary to accomplish their | close connection and intimate intercourse which 


the progress of time, and every effort to dissipate 
it strenuously resisted, fills our minds with gloomy 
forebodings for ourselves and for our country, 
and more particularly for those more immediate- 
ly implicated in the evil of slavery.” A Minute 
of advice from the same meeting to its members, 
in 1839, 
and advice in reference to trading in the pro- 
| ducts of slavery; and how far they have received 
practical heed, may properly claim individual, 


contains the following suggestions 





purpose from the white people of the North or| are maintained between the different sections of 


the South. But when we consider that the} our common country, through the diversified and 
means adopted as a remedy for the great evil of| 


Slavery were equally inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity, and totally indefensible on religious prin- 
ciples, we must profoundly deplore the occur- 


widely spread channels of commerce and busi- 
ness, may, unless we are very watchful, blunt 
our sensibilities to the cruelties of slavery and 
|diminish our abhorrence of its injustice. We 
wish tenderly to incite our dear friends to an 
individual inquiry, with a single eye to the point- 
ings of truth, how far they are clear in these 
respects; and should such an examination 
awaken serious apprehensions as to any part of 
their traffic, that they may be willing to forego 
every prospect of gain arising from thg prosecu- 
tion of business, which is incompatible with the 
purity of our religious profession.” 

In a time like the present, when the hand of 
upon the slaveholders. The system finds nourish- | violence has been put forth, and our country is 


ment and support beyond the rice swamp, the| greatly agitated, how desirable it is to the true 
cane field, and the cotton plantation. 


rence. That politicians will use it for selfish 
and corrupt purposes, cannot be doubted; and 
its almost inevitable effect upon the minds of 
slaveholders can scarcely fail to be adverse to 
the pleadings of their conscience and the prayers 
of those who seek in a truly Christian spirit to 
break every yoke, proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tive, and let the oppressed go free 

The responsibility of the continuance of 
American slavery, is far from resting exclusively 


Hence | Christian to feel that he is in a place of safety— 
there are duties, in relation to its annihilation, | not as in the eave of the hermit, or the cell of 
devolving upon Christians generally. Our reli- the monk—but under a consciousness that with 
gious Society having by its Discipline prohibited | the aid of the Holy Spirit every duty has been 
its members from buying, selling, holding and|in good measure fulfilled, and a humble trust 
hiring slaves, has also adopted principles which | attained in the mercy and protection of his 
forbid the doing of “anything whereby their | Heavenly Father. 


ov 
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Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Limington, York | consistent therewith. His sickness was short, but 
Co., Maine, on the 24th of 9th mo. last, Byron Ham- | death seemed to have lost its sting. 


uu, of Windham, to Lizzim, daughter of Silas Cart- 


land, of Parsonsfield. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Newberry, Clinton 
Co., Ohio, on the 29th of 9th mo., 1859, Jesse H. 


MenpennAtL, of Oak Ridge Monthly Meeting of 


Friends, Indiana, and Hannan M. Carey, of the 
former place. 
<p 
Diep, in Unity, N. H., on the 18th of 8th mo. last, 
Hvutpau Jounson, relict of the late Edmund Johnson, 


in the 80th year of her age ; an esteemed member of | 


Weare Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her house and 
heart were ever open to Friends. It is presumed 
many of the messengers of the Gospel, who have felt 
drawn to visit this remote corner of the vineyard of 
late years, will still remember her house as a quiet 
retreat in which the weary servant might rest. It 
may be interesting to such to learn, that she remain- 
ed green in old age. When visited a few weeks be- 
fore her death by two Friends, she appeared to be in 
a sweet, quiet frame of mind, and quite disposed to 
sum up her blessings. She was timid and shrink- 
ing in her nature, yet how often is the power of di- 
vine grace displayed in such minds, calming all their 
fears, and enabling them to put a firm trust in the 
unfailing arm of strength. Thus our friend expressed 
herself easy as to the termination of her illness, and 
although the ‘‘ great gatherer’’ came suddenly at 


ing. 





, In Providence, R. I., on the 28th of 7th mo. 
last, Bensamin Srevens, in the 43d year of his age; 
a member of Providence Monthly Meeting. 

He had for years patiently endured much from a 
suffering disease, for the removal of which he repeat- 
edly submitted to surgical operations with remarka- 
ble fortitude, but without permanent relief. His 
friends have consolation in believing that this afflic- 
tion was sanctified to him through the Holy Spirit, 
and that he was enabled to lay hold of that redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord and Saviour. 





On the 18th ult., after a short illness of one 
week, in Rollin, Lenawee Co., Mich., Jonn Provp, 
aged sixty years and seven days. He was an es- 
teemed member of Rollin Monthly Meeting, a diligent 
attender of meetings, and his friends had the satis- 
factory assurance that his end was peace. 





, On the 23d of 5th mo. last, in the 26th year 
fher age, Exizanern C., wife of Levi A. Stanley; a 
member of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


She left the consoling evidence that her end was 
peace. 





66 years; a member of Whitelick 
of Friends, Morgan Co., Indiana. 


, On the 12th of 8th mo. last, Exton Tomas, 
aged 33 years; a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend, though long afflicted, was always 
remarked for his Christian patience and resignation, 
maintaining a cheerful spirit through long protract- 
ed suffering, remarking, near his close, ‘‘he was 
happy and willing to go;’’ and we doubt not his 





are 
For Friends’ Review. 
WESTERN WANTS AND EASTERN WANTS. 

There are two leading facts calculated to ar- 
| rest the attention of Eastern people who are vis- 

iting the Western States:—the great extent of 
fertile land still uncultivated ia the West, and 
the frequent expression of want of fertile land 
to cultivate, by husbandmen and others in the 
Kast. And the question that presses itself upon 
one’s attention is, how cun these uncultivated 
acres be made more available, so that the com- 
| forts of the industrious may be increased ? 

A hasty glance at a few figures might lead a 
superficial observer to draw very incorrect con- 
|clusions. The Government price ofan acre of 
|land, says he, is one dollar twenty-five cents. 
| Yes. Much of this land will, under proper 
culture, produce twenty-five bushels of wheat to 
the acre. Yes. Twenty-five bushels of wheat 
will supply my family with bread for a year. 
| Why, woo can hesitate for a moment! Is there 
not a fortune to be made, if I buy land enough? 
And under this impression many a one who 





last, yet we trust she was found ripe for the gather-| had capital sufficient to place him on a small 


farm, with fair prospects of procuring, with 
common industry and prudence, a comfortable 
subsistence for his family, has been tempted to 
launch upon the uncertain sea of speculation, 
| disregarding the wide margin of expensive pre- 
paration that lies between the uncultivated 
prairie and the harvest fields; and the cost of 
roads, bridges and school houses. Thus has he 
thrown away his hard-earned and scanty means, 
that would have been found sufficient for his 
purposes had he believingly remembered that 
“an inordinate love and pursuit of worldly rich- 
es often betrays those who are captivated by 
them into many difficulties and dangers, to the 





reat obstruction of the work of truth in the 
heart.”’ 

We occasionally meet with men who are well 
qualified to be “ merchant-furmers,’’ and who 
exercise their calling with an object in view, 
vastly above “ the love of worldly riches.” Such 


, On the 23d of 9th mo. last, Jesse Coox, aged | men are a blessing to the community, but they 
Monthly Meeting | are rare, and are exceptions to the common rule. 


We have another class—-“ cottage- farmers, ’— 
men who are content to have 

‘A little farm well tilled 

And little house well filled,” 


and out *of these apparent small means they 
elaborate comfortable, peaceful, attractive, (1 
had almost said, sanctified) homes, where, “ uo- 


purified spirit has joined the Saviour that he loved, | der their own vine and fig tree” they eat their 


in those mansions eternal in the Heavens where 
none can say, I am sick. 





, At Albion, Maine, on the 4th of 9th mo. last, 
James Coomss, aged 64 years. He was not a birth- 
right member of our Society, but, by yielding to the 
convictions of Truth in early life, he became con- 


own bread with cheerfulness and thankfulness. 
But to accomplish this, something more than 
mere secular objects must be had in view, and 
something more than mere agricultural skill is 
requisite. Thankfully may we remember that 


vinced of the principles of Friends, and lived a life! these, under proper regulations, do not conflict 
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with our high duties as ( ‘hris tians. But a Chris- 
tianity that can hold secular abilities in subjec- 
tion, is a religion that has its foundation deep 
down in the heart, where the want of a sanctify- 
ing elementis felt. Under such “a faith that over- 
cometh the world,” men feel they only 
“stewards,” yet permitted, through Divine 
goodness, to be co-workers with Him. In the 
hands of such men, a few acres of land may be 
converted into an attractive \ 
such home does something 
izing the world. 

L have been led into flections on pass- 
ing through a few counties in the eastern part 
of Lower and Southern Minnesota. 
tion se¢ ms to have 


are 


home, and every 
towurds Christian- 
these r¢ 


Every loca- 
its peculiar advantages and 
its drawbacks. Where the soil is productive and 
markets convenient, the land-holders ask high 
prices for the land; receding from these locali- 
ties, we find the soil equally productive, fuel and 
water equally good and plentiful, but the re 
siiiilesen from market, and the lack of good 
roads and school houses, are justly regarded as 
objections. Could men, who design finding 
homes in the West, be induced to act in con- 
cert, and to work with a view of creating a mar- 
ket for each other’s surplus labor among them- 
selves many of the would be 
avoided that now obstruct ess of 
tlers of limited means. 

In the counties of Cedar, Johnson and Keo- 
kuk, Lowa, may be found many desirable spots. 
In some of these, * clean prairie ” land may be 
bought at from three to five dollars per acre; 
timber land within seven to ten miles, twenty 
to forty dollars per acre, with here and there a 
spring of clear water,* or indications of water, 
near the surface. Some of the more 
counties are said to have good soil, timber and 
water; but as I have not yet bad the opportu- 
nity of seeing I must confine my remarks 
to what I have seen, and this includes a part of 


Winneshiek county, Iowa, and part of Fillmore 
county, Minne ‘ota. 


incon eniences 


the progr set- 


western 


the ‘mm, 


This section is well watered, either by spring rs, 
brooks, or creeks, or well-digging; the Upper 
Iowa river and some creeks afford more water- 
power than is required by the present popu- 
lation. 

The timber lands afford a sufficient supply of 
materials for fences and fuel, and, with the ex- 
ception of enough for building; 
and its rapid growth, when protected from cattle 
and the prairie fires, promises a continuance of 
the supply. 

In many places where the bluffs have been 

* The idea entertained by many eastern people, 
that the water used by western settlers is usually bad, 
admits of some modification. The springs, which are 
numerous in some sections, furnish excellent water, 
and do the wells that are dug through the upper 
strata, to the ‘‘ water bearing” strata below. This 
or ove hundred feet deep. 


pine lumber, 


80 


may be ten, fifty, 
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quarried, Seditens ait nation have been 
obtained suitable for foundations of buildings. 
A few poles and abundance of straw, properly 
arranged, afford good temporary shelter for cat- 
tle through the winter. 

Grist mills, saw mills and district schools are 
pretty well proportioned to the number of inhab- 
itants, and of easy Railroads are too 
distant to be available for the transportation of 
surplus grain, but the well travelled common 
roads of ‘thirty- five miles to the Mississippi, in- 
dicate the value put upon transportation on 
that river. Theory and experience agree in mak- 
ing the rearing of cattle more profitable than 
raising grain, the abundance of prairie grass af- 
fording good pasture and hay. A few flocks of 
sheep are kept, enough to show that this branch 
of husbandry may be prosecuted with decided 
advantage. The price of unimproved prairie 
land is from three dollars to ten dollars an acre; 
wood and timber land from fifteen to twenty five 
dollars an acre ; 


access. 


or 

a 
a 
> 


farms with some improvements 
ten dollars per acre and upwards, according to 
location. 

The climate appears well suited to the consti- 
tution of eastern people. If this section is less 
favored than more southern ones on account of 
earlier and later frosts, the disadvantage is more 
than counterbalanced by the absence of fever 
and ague and by its general salubrity. Instances 
could be given of persons, who, after suffering 
from repeated prostration of nervous and physi- 
cal strength in the East, had regained much of 
their lost vigor here. 

With such evidences in view, one is impressed 
with the belief that many who are now toiling 
under great disadvantages in the Eastern States, 
might improve their circumstances by removal 
to some parts of Iowa, provided they come not 
as idle speculators, but as working settlers, who 
will be made welcome every where. 

The articles that will bear transportation best 
from the East will be a little cash, good consti- 
tutions, habits of industry and economy, order 
and refinement, and above all—hearts thorough- 
ly alive to the value of plaiv, pure, practical 
Christianity. 

With a proper use of such materials, some ot 
the Eastern and Western wants may be sup- 
plied. H. M. 

Bloomington, Iowa, 9th month, 1859. 
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WISDOM WITHOUT WEAPONS OF WAR. 


An officer who had been appointed by Sir 
James Lawrence as the Resident in Cashmere, 
found himself called upon on a sudden to pro 
nounce on a case of threatened Suttee. ‘The 
population was in a state of great excitement 
against the English, and the solitary representa- 
tive of his Government was in a position of some 


| jeopardy, which seemed to him increasing day 


after day. At this crisis the Rajah died. This 
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augmented the difficulty ipnamusith and aildie 
seemed impending but death to the officer and 


his wife and children. To complete their anxiety, 
they learned that several of the wives of the de- 
ceased determined that they would burn on his 
funeral pile. But the permission of this solitary 
Englishman was esseatial to the Suttee. 
formally applied for. Whatshouldhe do? He 
had no soldiery to fall back upon. He had no 
retreat from the violence of the people, already 
much exasperated. 


urging on the masses to demand the requisite 


permission, while the women were actually ar- | 


rayed in their bridal dresses for what they be- 
lieved to be a celestial marriage. 


Lying on his 
bed,—for he was a great sufferer at the time,— 
he determined in God’s strength that he would | 
refuse the permission at any risk to himself or 
his family; he would not lend himself to an act 
of which he intensely disapproved. 

Wonderfully was hadiseced and helped. Cail- 
ing the official to him who was awaiting his de- 
cision, he reminded him of a passage in the 
sacred books of the Seiks, which spake of some- 
thing that was better for the widow than the ac- 
tual Suttee. He pleaded that wisely and well. 
Then he told him of the well known discourage- 
ment which had been given by the deceased 
Prince to the practice of Suttee. He made the 
best he could of that. Then he assured him 
that the English nation, whose friendship it was 
his interest to cultivite, would be grieved and 
offended should the Suttee take place. He urged 
that to the utmost of his power, concluding his 
remonstrance by an earnest entreaty that the in- 
tention should be given up. Of course, the per- 
mission sought for was expressly refused, and 
then he abided the result. To his inexpressible 


It was | 


| ty we can only give that part directly 
ile knew the priests were | 


}seen off King William 





satisfaction it was resolved to relinquish the cruel 
ceremony, for which the preparations had all 
been made, and without any outbreak or mischief 
it was actually abandoned. That officer and his 
family are now alive and well.— W. Brock. 


a o<9§-———— 


THREE MEN AND THREE QUESTIONS. 


There are three questions which men ask them- 
selves, according to their education. He who has 
been brought up with a strong conviction of the 
importance of conforming to the usages of so 
ciety and the customs of the world, inquires, 
What do others expect of me ? He who has been 
taught self respect and to esteem his own actions, 
asks, What do | expect from myself? The third, 
who has been educated in Christian godliness, 
exclaims daily, What does God .expect of me ? 

The first makes a man of the world ; the second, 
the mere moralist, the last alone the ( ‘hristian. 


So graciously our cup is crowned, 
And mixed with loving care, 
The drops of bitterness are found 

The best ingredients there. 
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From the London Patriot, of 9th mo. 29th. 
THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

We mentioned in our last that the little steam 
yacht, the Fox, with her crew of twenty-three 
men, which had been sent out by Lady Frank- 
lin to discover traces of her lost husband, had 
arrived off the Isle of Wight. Captain M’Clin- 
tock came on at once to London, with boxes of 
relics. Of his interesting report to the Admiral- 
referring 
to the discovery of these relics :— 

On the 28th of February, when near Cape 
Victoria, we had the goud fortune to meet a 
small party of natives, and were subsequently 
visited by about forty-five individuals. 

For four days we remained in communication 
with them, obtaining wany relics, and the in- 
formation that several years ago a ship was 
crushed by the ice off the north shore, off King 
William [sland, but that all her people landed 
safely, and went away t) the Great Fish River, 
where they died. This tribe was well supplied 
with alk obtained, they said, from a boat left 
by the white men on the great river. 

On the 2d of April our long projected Spring 


journeys were commenced; Lieut. Hobson ac- 


}companied me as far as Cape Victoria; each of 


us had a sledge drawn by four men, and an aux- 
iliary sledge drawn by six dogs. This was all 
the force we could muster. 

Before separating, we saw two Esquimaux fam- 
ilies living out upon the ice in snow huts; from 
them we learned that a second ship had been 
Island, and that she 
drifted ashore in the fall of the same year. 
From this ship they had obtained a vast deal of 
wood and iron. 

I now gave Lieutenant Hobson directions to 
search for the wreck, and follow up any traces 
he might find upon King William Island. 

Accompanied by my own party and Mr. Peter- 
sen, [ marched along g¢ the cvast of King William 
Island, occasionally passing deserted snow huts, 
but without mee a natives till the 8th of May, 
when off C ape | Norton we arrived at a snow vil- 
lage containing about thirty inhabitants. They 
gathered about us without the slightest appear- 
ance of fear or shyness, although none had ever 
seen living white people before. They were 
most willing to communicate all their knowledge, 
and barter all their goods, but would have stolen 
everything had they not been very closely watch- 
ed. Many more relics of our countrymen were 
obtained—we could not carry away all we might 
have purchased. They pointed to the inlet we 
had crossed the day before, and told us that one 
day's march up it, and from thence four days 
overland, brought them to the wreck. 

Most of our information was received from an 
intelligent old woman. She said it was in the 


fall of the year that the ship was forced ashore. 
Many of the white men dropped by the way, as 
but this 


they went toward the Great River; 
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was only known to them in the winter following, 
when their bodies were discovered. 

On the 24th of May, about ten miles eastward 
of Cape Herschel, a bleached skeleton was found, 
around which lay fragments of European cloth- 
ing. Upon carefully removing the snow, a small | 
pocket book was found containing a few letters ; 
these, although much decayed, may yet be de- 
ciphered. Judging from the remains of his 
dress this unfortunate young man was a steward | 
or officer’s servant, and his position exactly veri- 
fied the Esquimaux’s as‘ertion that they dropped 
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| 74 feet wide, was most carefully fitted, and made 
as light as possible, but the sledge was of solid 
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oak, and almost as heavy as the boat. 

A large quantity of clothing was found within 
her, also two human skeletons. One of these 
lay in the after part of the boat, under a pile of 
clothing; the other, which was more disturbed, 
probably by animals, was found in the bow. 
Five pocket watches, a quantity of silver spoons 
and forks, and a few religious books, were also 
found, but no journals, pocket-books, or even 
names upon any article of clothing. Two double- 


as they walked along. barrelled guns stood upright against the boat's 
After parting from me at Cape Victoria, on| side, precisely as they had been placed eleven 
the 28th of April, Lieutenant Hobson made for | years before. One barrel in each was loaded 
Cape Felix ; at a short distance from it he found | and cocked ; there was ammunition in abundance, 
a very large cairn, and close to it three small | also 30 ibs. or 40 Ibs. of chocolate, some tea, and 
tents, with blankets, old clothes, and other relics| tobacco. Fuel was not wanting; a drift tree 
of a shooting or a magnetic station; but, al-| lay within 100 yards of the boat. 

though the cairn was dug under, anda trench} Many very interesting relics were brought 
dug all round it at a distance of ten feet, no|away by Lieutenant Hobson, and some few by 
record was discovered. A piece of blank paper| myself. On the 5th of June I reached Point 
folded up was found in the cairn, and two broken | Victory without having found anything further. 
bottles which may perhaps have contained re- |The clothing, &c., were again examined for doc- 
cords, lay beside it among some stones which | uments, note-books, &c , without success, a record 


had fallen from off the top. 

On the 6th of May Lieutenant Hobson pitched | 
his tent beside a large cairn upon Point Victory. | 
Lying among some loose stones which had fallen | 
from the top of this cairn was found a small tin 
case containing a record, the substance of which | 
is briefly as follows:—“ This cairn was built by | 


the Franklin Expedition upon the assumed site| 
of James Ross’ pillar, which had not been found. 
The Erebus and Terror spent their first winter 


at Beechy Island, after having ascended Wel- 
lington Channel to lat. 77° N., and returned by 
the west side of Cornwallis Island. On the 12th of 
September, 1846, they were beset in lat. 70° 06 
N., and long. Y8° 283 W. Sir John Franklin | 
died on the 11th of June, 1847. On the 22d of | 
April, 1848, the ships were abandoned five 
leagues to the N.N.W. of Point Victory, and the 
survivors, a hundred and five, landed here under 
the command of Captain Crozier.” This paper 
was dated the 25th of April, 1848, and upon the 
following day they intended to start for the Great 
Fish River. The total loss by deaths in the ex- 
pedition up to this date was nine officers and 
fifteen men. A vast quantity of clothing and 
stores of all sorts lay strewed about, as if here 
every article was thrown away which could pos- 
sibly be dispensed with; pickaxes, shovels, boats, 
cooking utensils, iron work, rope, blocks, canvass, 
a dip circle, asextant engraved “ Frederic Horn- 
by, R. N.,” a small medicine chest, oars, &e. 
When in lat. 69° 09 N., and long. 99° 27 | 
W., we came toa large boat. It appears that 
this boat had been intended for the ascent of the 
Fish River, but was abandoned apparently upon 
a return journey to the ships, the sledge upon | 
which she was mounted being pointed in that 
direction. 


She measured 28 feet in length, by | 


placed in the cairn, and another buried ten feet 
true north of it. 

From all that can be gleaned from the record 
paper, and the evidence afforded by the boat, 
and various articles of clothing and equipments 
discovered, it appears that the abandonment of 
the Erebus and Terror had been deliberately 
arranged, and every effort exerted during the 
third winter to render the travelling equipments 
complete. 

It is much to be apprehended that dixease had 
greatly reduced the strength of all on board —far 
more, perhaps, than they themselves were aware 
of. 

The distance by sledge route from the position 
of the ships when abandoned to the boat is 65 
geographical miles; and from the ships to Mont- 
real Island, 220 miles. 

The most perfect order seems to have existed 
throughout. 

The relics brought home include a Bible, Tes- 
tament, Prayer book, a copy of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ two guns, several knives, bullets, 
short clay pipes, two or three pairs of “ goggles” 
—-spectacles made of leather with crape or wire 
instead of glass—compasses, nails, pencil-cases, 
watches, a piece of red sealing-wax, seals, silver 
spoons and forks, the property of Franklin and 
other officers, and the medal obtained by the as- 
sistant-surgeon, McDonald, at a medical exami- 
nation in Edinburgh, in 1838. The lists of 
relics are full of interest, but too long to print. 


—_—___ +. 


We need as much the cross we bear, 
As air we breathe—as light we see ; 
It draws us to Thy side in prayer, 
It binds us to our strength in Thee. 
— Waring. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE PAST AND PRESENT OF JAMAICA. 


The frequent misrepresentations published in 
this country, in reference to the effects of eman- 
cipation in the West Indies, render it important 
that reliable testimony concerning the real state 
of the Island should be often laid before the 
public. A friend in Neweastle, England, has 
furnished us with the following sketch of a late 
lecture in that town, by John Clark, a well- 
known resident and missionary in Jamaica, 
and a highly valued correspondent of our late 
beloved friend Joseph Sturge. The fullest con- 
fidence may be given to his interesting and satis- 
factory statements :— 


“ He observed, that the main object he had in 
view was to prove that emancipation in the 
island of Jamaica had been a great success, 
and not a failure, as some had declared it to be. 
They were aware that in America reports had 
been spread, and generally believed, that emanci- 
pation in Jamaica had been, and is, a failure ; 
that the emancipated negroes had not proved 
worthy of the boon they had received, and thus 
the Americans had endeavored to strengthen 


themselves in pursuing a system of injustice and | 


iniquity. Now, if it could be proved that 
emancipation had been in the British West In- 
dies a signa! suecess; that it had proved in itself 
no real injury to the planters, while it had been 
in every respect a great advantage to the negroes, 
he thought they they should have gained a most 
important point. He should, therefore, first of 
all prove that emancipation had not ruined, or 
had not been the cause of the ruin of the 
planters in Jamaica. He did not deny that 
many of the proprietors had really been ruined, 
but he thought it might be demonstrated that 
that ruin had not resulted from the emancipation 
of their slaves. They received £20,000,000 of 
money as compensation for emaneipating their 
slaves—for the loss of their labor, and this might 
surely have been satisfactory to them. It might 
surely have been the means of warding off any 
difficulties—any danger that otherwise they 
might have been subject to. It might be 
proved from the admissions of the proprietors 
themselves that they were ruined long before 
emancipation took place, and that the planters 
are at the present time in a far better position 
than they could have been, had slavery con- 
tinued to the present day. The lecturer gave 
extracts from documents put forth by the legisla- 
ture of Jamaica, and transmitted to the Home 
Government, to prove the ruined condition of the 
planters of the island long before emancipation 
was thought of. He then placed in contrast the 
Present exports of sugar from the island, with 
the exports in the days of slavery, showing that 
Whilst in 1805, when slavery was rampant, 
150,000 hogsheads of sugar were exported, there 
had been a regular decrease, so that in 21 years 
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from that date there had been a diminution of 
more than one-half, which, if it had continued 
to the present time, would have brought down the 
exports to nothing. He also gave statistics show- 
ing the regular decrease in the number of slaves 
previous to the passing of the Emancipation Act, 
and proceeded to remark that some of the pro- 
prietors were hopelessly involved in debt, and 
although they received a portign of the compensa- 
tion money, it proved of little advantage, as it 
was swept away by their creditors, and they were 
left without the capital to pay the wages of their 
laborers when emancipated. In one district 
seventeen estates were abandoned, and all of 
those were given up, with the exception of one, 
because of heavy embarrassments. Then, again, 
those who tried to carry on their estates, who 
had not capital for the purpose, were obliged to 
borrow money from the bankers or merchants in 
England, and on those sums they had to pay an 
enormous interest. That was one cause of sev- 
eral estates being thrown up, because the pro- 
prietors had not capital to carry them on, or 
because they were deeply mortgaged. To some ex- 
tent the diminution arose from the unwillingness 
of many of the planters to pay fair wages. They 
had been accustomed to command and coeree, 
and many did not like to make the necessary 
sacrifice of the money required to remunerate 
their laborers for their toil. His hearers were 
aware that it was decreed that slavery should 
come to an end in 1834; but that an apprentice- 
ship should intervene before the people were set 
entirely free. The law gave the power to negroes 
who were able, to purchase the remainder of their 
servitude. Many applied to the magistrates; but 
the planters invariably swore that the worth of 
the negroes’ labor—field labor—was Is. 6/. per 
day. Thus the planters themselves fixed the 
value of labor. When the people got free, they 
were not willing to work for less; the planters 
were not willing to pay more than a shilling, 
consequently a great deal of contention arose, and 
it was a considerable time before the question of 
work and wages was fully settled. At length it 
was fully understood, and the planters and peo- 
ple were beginning to work tolerably well to- 
gether. But another calamity arose which was 
beyond the control of both. There were three or 
four successive years of drought, which was ex- 
ceedingly disastrous to the cane crops. This, 
unquestionably, was a cause of ruin. Another 
sause was absenteeism. The greater portion of 
the planters lived in England and on the conti- 
nent. When the master was absent, work was 
not likely to be carried on so well as it otherwise 
would. Many of the agents employed on the 
estates sought their own rather than the interests 
of their employers. He should be sorry to say 
that this was universally the case, or that all the 
planters were unprincipled men, for many of 
them were highly honorable. There were other 
causes, and amongst them heavy taxation. Some 
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of the planters soon after esien came were 

anxious to introduce immigrants, and a strong 

desire was expressed by the ‘legislature to obtain 

immigrants from Africa; but the British Gov- 

ernment took high gro vund in reference to this, 

and said, if it was allowed, it could only be by 

purchasing them, and this would lead to a return 

of the slave trade. Being prohibited from going 
for immigrants, the planters said, “‘ Let us have 
laborers from the East Indies.” Great numbers 
of coolies were induced to come to Jamaica, and 
the whole of the expense of this was taken out 
of the taxation. The planters did not require 
immigrant labor, and it was a great injustice to- 
wards the luborers on the island that they should 
be compelled to bring persons from the ends of 
the earth to take bread out of their mouths. 
Between 4,000 and 5.000 coolies were introduced, 
and, so far from being of service, they turned 
out to be a great nuisance. By a return from 
the governor he learned that 4,551 were import- 
ed, and of these 1,597 could not be found. There 
could be no doubt at all that they had died, and 
very soon after their introduction to the island. 
Besides coolies, a large number of Europeans 
were induced to come, and the scenes of misery 
and desolation that he witnessed he should never 
forget ; he did not think that anything, even in 
the dajs of slavery, could have exceeded them. 
This taxation, which was borne by the whole 
community, they conceived,to be a great injustice, 
but the great blow was the equalization of the 
duties on slave and free grown sugar. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, a portion of the plant- 
ers pressed on, and had at length proved not only 
successful in carrying on their estates with free 
labor, but in making sugar far cheaper than it 
was with slave labor; more than this, they could 
compete successfully with those islands where 
the demand for labor was supplied by the slave 
trade. The April number of the Edinburgh 
Review contained an able article by Mr. Charles 
Buckstone, showing the difficulties through which 
the planters had to pass, and the present state 
of the West India Islands. It might be asked, 
if one-half of the planters continued to cultivate 
their estates profitably, to what was this to be 
attributed? He (the lecturer) replied, to energy, 
enterprise and skill. Whatever the planters had 
suffered, it had not arisen from eman_ipation; 
the cause had arisen from themselves. Coming 
to the second part of his lecture, he said emanci- 
pation had been an inestimable boon to the 
negro population. Seeing that in former days 
they had to labor almost as long as the slaves in 
Cuba have now, from 16 to 20 hours a-day, it 
could not be wondered at that the population 
greatly decreased. Not only were they treated 


cruelly with regard to labor, but those of them who 
were anxious to obtain religious instruction had 
to suffer great persecution. When freedom came, 
they were delivered from those persecutions, and 
persons who formerly were liable to be bought 
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eed old, to be eugene’ from enh othe r, and to 
endure the greatest of tyranny from their fellow- 
men, were enabled, when they received their free- 
dom, to settle themselves, to purchase land, and 
to build houses. About 50,000 of those once in 
bondage were now small freeholders, cultivating 
their own land and dwelling in their own cot- 
tages. The reverend gentleman proceeded to 
give an account of his own experience in forming 
settlements, some of which bore the names of 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, Sturge, &c. At 
Sturge town, he said, there are 100 families set- 
tled, each family occupying a small lot of land, 
the larger portion of which is for cultivation. In 
his own neighborhood there were many hundreds 
of families comfortably settled on their own free- 
holds. There was nota great deal of want. He 
next dwelt upon the change which had been ef- 
fected, in a moral point of view, and alluded to 
the missionary efforts of the various ¢enomina- 
tions of Christians, and also to the efforts of the 
natives themselves, who had contributed large 
sums in sending missionaries to Africa. He had 
the testimony of governors and of judges for 
saying that in their general conduct the people 
would not suffer in comparison with the lower 
classes of England. 


—- o> 


WEIGHT AND VELOCITY—STEPHENSON AND 
ALDERSON. 


I have waited to see whether any one would 
point out the fallacy of Stephenson’s statement, 
that either iron or ice will bear a weight pass- 
ing over it at a greater velocity, which it could 
not bear if it went slower; and that “ when it 
goes quick, the weight in a manner ceases.” 
The very reverse of this is the truth, as was 
clearly established by the “ Iron Commission,” 
which was appointed a few years since, to in- 
quire into the causes of the breaking down of 
the iron bridge over the Dee. And the prin- 
ciple so established is now universally acted 
upon throughout our railways ; the speed of the 
trains upon approaching bridges of any con- 
siderable length, whether of iron or wood, is 
usually slackened to 8, 6, or even 4 miles an 
hour, according to circumstances ; and the same 
yule, viz., of going slow, and not of going quick, 
is always observed in passing over an unsound 
part of an embankment. I was myself present 
at some very interesting experiments made by 
this Commission at the iron bridge of the South- 
Eastern Railway, near Epsom, in the presence 
of Lord Wrottesley, Sir W. Cubitt, the Astron- 
omer Royal, and several others. Prof. Willis 
had contrived a very ingenious apparatus, which, 
fixed to the centre of one of the iron girders, 
measured and registered the deflection of the 
bridge at the passing over of any weight. An 
engine with a heavily laden te nder was then 
passed over the bridge at speeds varying from 
10 to 60 miles an hour, and it was found that 
































































































the greater the speed the greater was the de- 


flection of the girder.—London Athenxum. 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 
Il KINGS. Iv.: 3. 


Pour forth the oil,—pour boldly forth ; 
It will not fail, until 

Thou failest vessels to provide, 
Which it may largely fill. 


Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run, 

And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love, for us, 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep, 
That blessing from above : 
Ceasing to give we cease to have ; 
Such is the law of love. 
—R. C. Trench. 


ee 


A BLIND MAN’S THOUGHTS. 


I little knew the worth of sight 
Before my lamp was snatched away ; 
Ah, had I garnered up the light, 
My mind had not been dark to-day! 
Had coming eve foreshadowed thought, 
How precious, then, would morn have been ; 
Alas, I saw not what I ought, 
And saw what I should not have seen! 


The blow descended as I slept ; 
I woke unconscious of my doom, 
While morning unsuspected crept 
With stealthy footsteps round my room ; 
But when the dawn had passed away, 
Th’ unwonted merry call of some 
Who came to tell me it was day— 
Told me—my polar night was come. 





It died—that first bewild’ring pain ; 
But rapid mem’ry, ne’er at rest, 
Marshals a long and mournful train 
Of dead enjoyments once possessed : 
So, to the minds of drowning men, 
When past the anguish and the strife, 
One flashing moment shows again 
Each letter of the page of life. 


Yet would I not complain; I feel 
Some pleasures are obscured by light, 
As darkness can alone reveal 
The solitary orbs of night: 
The flowers unseen yield sweeter scent ; 
The touch of love is prized the more ; 
And woman’s silvery voice is blent 
With music never heard before. 


Yea, though I tread the vale of night, 
I fear no ill, for He is there 
Who, with the rod of pain to smite, 
Has given the staff of strength to bear; 
And thus, with darkened steps and slow, 
Yet led by faith, I venture on, 
So close to Him who deals the blow 


That half its heavy weight is gone. R. R. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Iytetiicence.—Liverpool dates are to the 
13th inst. 

The peace negotiations in the Zurich Conference 
were said to be making little progress, and a pro- 
longation of the sessions was anticipated. It was 
considered doubtful when the treaty would be signed, 
as the difficulties which hindered an adjustment 
had not been settled. 


Iraty.—The people of the Italian Duchies, inex- 
perienced as they are in political affairs and in the 
management of representative instilutions, appear to 
have generally acted with great prudence in their 
difficult position, and have maintained public peace 
and order in a remarkable degree. The general feel- 
ing appears to be in favor of a consolidation of the 
governments of Central Italy, under the sway of 
Victor Emanuel, of Sardinia. A note recently sent 
to the leading Parisian journals by the President and 
three of the leading members of the National Assem- 
bly of Parma, cites the following evidences of the 
popular character of the movement there: that the 
original vote for annexation to Sardinia came from 
the members of the municipal councils nominated by 
the former government, and that the new councils 
elected by universal suffrage repeated the vote in its 
favor; that 21,000 persons voluntarily signed, in a 
few days, a protest against the return of the Bour- 
bons ; and that on the popular vote on the question, 
64,000 persons in Parma alone voted in favor of an- 
nexation, and only 507 against it, no military or 
governmental influences having been exerted upon 
them. 

Some measures have been taken for a customs 
league between the governments of Tuscany, Ro- 
magna, Parma and Modena, and for the abolition of 
commercial restrictions and passports between those 
States. The organization of a military force for the 
combined governments was progressing. The Sar- 
dinian Minister having received his passports from 
the Pope, was about to quit Rome. An unfortunate 
outbreak occurred at Parma on the 5th inst. Count 
j Anviti, President of the late military commission of 
the ex-Duke of Modena, having been discovered in 
, the city of Parma in disguise, was attacked by the 
} populace on suspicion of a design to get up a con- 
‘spiracy, and was killed. Entire tranquillity was 
subsequently restored, and a judicial investigation 
‘was in progress. Great agitation was said to prevail 
in Naples, and several persons of rank had been 
: arrested on the charge of holding meetings for politi- 
| cal discussion. It is stated, however, that they were 
subsequently released without being prosecuted. The 
Pope is said to have informed the great Powers that 
he will not give up his temporal power, and will, if 
necessary, call upon the Catholic Powers to protect 
him. 


ET 
—$_$—$—$—$— 





Great Britrars.—The Great Eastern left Portland 
on the 8th inst., and reached Holyhead on the 10th, 
having run over 550 miles in 48 hours. During the 
greater part of the trip, the engines were worked 
only at half speed. The paddles averaged ten and 
the screw thirty-eight revolutions per minute, with 
a pressure of 20 pounds of steam per square inch. 
The greatest speed attained was nearly 17 miles per 
hour, without special exertions by the engines, but 
with considerable canvass spread. The weather was 
squally, with at times a long, heavy ground swell, 
causing, according to some statements, a good deal 
of pitching and rolling, while others assert that the 
motion was very slight at all times, and the ship un- 
der complete control. It was reported that the ves- 
sel would remain at Holyhead eight or twelve days, 
and then proceed to Southampton, to have the 
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boilers thoroughly repaired, in accordance with the 
requirements of the Board of Trade. The corres- 
pondent of the London Times, in a letter written 
before the trip to Holyhead, says the ship will prob- 
ably be laid up at Southampton for the winter, but 
this does not appear to be certainly known. 

The official correspondence on the proceedings in 
China is published. Lord John Russell fully ap- 
proves the course pursued, and says that measures are 
being taken, in conjunction with France, to enable 
the forces to support the plenipotentiaries. The 
British Minister to China expresses the opinion that 
the Chinese will not make difficulties about ex- 
changing ratifications. 

A clergyman of the Church of England has offered 
two prizes of 50 guineas each, one for England and 
one for France, for the best essay on the immense 
importance of a close union of England and France, 
both for their own interest and welfare, and for the 
peace and happiness of the world, with suggestions 
on the best means of making their union perpetual. 
Lord Brougham and the Earl of Clarendon have con- 
sented to be the adjudicators of the English essay. 

The cotton brokers of Liverpool and the manufac- 
turers of Manchester complain that sand, dust, &c., 
are often mixed with American cotton, in large 
quantities, and the Brokers’ Association of Liverpool 
has presented a memorial to the American Chamber 
of Commerce, requesting its influenve to be exerted 
to stop the practice. 

The death of Robert Stephenson, the eminent rail- 
road engineer, is announced. He was the son of the 
equally celebrated George Stephenson, and was the de- 
signer of the Britannia tubular bridge over the Menai 
strait, and the Victoria bridge at Montreal, Canada. 
John Angell James, a distinguished religious writer, 
also died at Birmingham on the Ist inst. 

France.—The Emperor, in a speech at Bordeaux, 
said that the French government, which was the 
means of restoring the Pope to his throne, would 
only give such respectful counsels as were directed 
by a sincere devotion to his interests; but it could 
not but be alarmed about the day, not far distant, 
when Rome would be evacuated by the French 
troops. It would be necessary, instead of appealing 
to the ardent passions of the people, to search for 
truth, and desire that both people and sovereigns 
might be enlightened. 

The fortifications on the coast from Havre to Caen 
had been carried on with great rapidity. 

Avusrria.—The taxes imposed last spring, and which 
were to be continued only during the war, have been 
prolonged to the 11th month, 1860. 

The Austrian government has recently issued a de- 
cree granting some new privileges to the Protestants 
of Hungary and the provinces south of it. Although 
the Emperor retains the ultimate control of the institu- 
tions to be organized under this rescript, a greater 
amount of self-government in ecclesiastical affairs than 
formerly is permitted to the Protestants ; ecclesias- 
tical courts of their own are to be formed, having ju- 
risdiction, over their marriages, and their schools are 
to be under the direction of their own ecclesiastical 
organs. Though still burdened with many restric- 
tions, this decree is an advance in giving the Protest- 
ant profession a recognized legal position, instead of 
mere toleration. 

Spain.—It was said that Morocco had asked for a 
further delay for the settlement of the difficulties, 
but the demand had not been granted. The Spanish 
Consul at Tanjier had been ordered to quit his post 
on the 15th inst., and on the 18th the troops were to 
enter the Moorish territory, unless an arrangement 
should be previously made. 

Cumva.—Accounts are to the llth ult. The Peiho 


river was still blockaded by the French and English 
vessels. The American Minister, it is stated, was 
still negotiating with the Chinese, and was about to 
proceed to Pekin. 


Japan.—The Governor of Siberia arrived at Hako- 
dadi in the 8th month, on his way to Jeddo, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty not only for commercial objects, but 
to settle the right of possession to the island of Sag- 
halien, which is now of great importance to the Rus- 
sians, as they have discovered and are working 
valuable coal mines upon it. The Japanese have 
settlements upon the island. 


Russian Asta.—A small steamer, capable of as- 
cending the Amoor river for 2000 miles, has been 
launched at the mouth by a company of Americans, 
who have the privilege of navigating the stream. The 
Russian officials favor American enterprises and the 
immigration of American mechanics. 

Domestic—A Pacific Railroad Convention, com- 
posed of delegates from Oregon, Washington, Arizona 
and California, met at San Francisco on the 20th ult. 
Resolutions were adopted in favor of two western 
termini, one at San Francisco, the other at Puget 
Sound or on the Columbia river, and of the com- 
mencement of the road from each by the people of 
the respective States and Territory ; the two to unite 
in some central route. A Committee was appointed 
to mature plans to be offered to the State Legislature 
and to Congress, and the Convention adjourned to 
meet in the lst month next, at Sacramento. Most of 
the leading newspapers of the State favor the incur- 
ring of a State debt of $15,000,000 to aid in con- 
structing the road to its boundary. Individual en- 
terprise, they say, will build the eastern end, re- 
quiring aid from the General Government only for 
the intervening territories. 

The Bainbridge Georgian professes to have au- 
thentic information that a number of influential and 
wealthy citizens of Early Co., Ga., have subscribed 
$10,000 or more for the special purpose of assisting 
to fit out a vessel to proceed to Africa, to obtain 
African slaves for the subscribers. 

Mount Washington, in New Hampshire, was 
formerly believed to be the highest peak east of the 
Rocky Mountains; but accurate barometric observa- 
tions made during the past summer, assign this po- 
sition to Smoky Mountain, in Jackson Co., N. (., the 
height of which is 6,737 feet, while that of Mt. 
Washington is 6,293. North Carolina, it has been 
found, contains fifteen peaks higher than Mt. Wash- 
ington. 

The prisoners taken in the Harper’s Ferry riot have 
been committed to jail at Charleston, Va., to await 
trial in the court of Jefferson Co. It was at first sup- 
posed that they would be tried under the United 
States laws, as the Armory in which they were cap- 
tured is under the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the persons killed by them in the different 
conflicts having, with one exception, been killed on 
Virginia territory, they have been left in the hands 
of the State authorities. Only 22 persons, according 
to Brown’s own statement, 19, according to the U. &. 
District Attorney, were actively engaged in the at- 
tempt, of whom five were free colored men, the others 
whites from various places. Only five are prisoners, 
most of the others having been killed. One or more are 
supposed to have escaped. Brown, who was thought 
mortally wounded, is likely to recover. He had re- 
cently resided a few miles from Harper’s Ferry, and 
on searching his premises, arms and other articles ar 
stated to have been found, sufficient to equip a large 
force. Apparently, he anticipated aid which he did 
not receive. Many vague rumors continue to be cir- 


‘culated, concerning the affair, and it is difficult to 


ascertain the truth. 





